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This pamphlet, the first of a series, 
is designed to present reliable nontech- 
nical information on social problems of 
general interest. A more comprehen- 
sive discussion of the problems covered 
in this pamphlet will be found in the 
WPA Division of Social Research 
monograph No. XVIII, Migrant Fami- 
lies, by John N. Webb and Malcolm 
Brown. 


DEPRESSION PIONEERS 


The old jalopy is out of gas. The brats are 
dirty and coughing, the ragged father of the fam- 
ily wants a job, or relief—anything so he ean buy a 
little food and some gas for the car. But the car 
has an out-of-State license. What is the family 
doing here? Why didn’t they stay home where 
they belong? And above all, why should our town, 
with plenty of relief expenses already, be invaded 
by a mob of shiftless ne’er-do-wells from other 
parts of the country? That is a real question that 
is bound to worry newspaper editors, charity 
organizations, and public officials. 

It is easy to become indignant toward anyone 
who adds the last straw when we have plenty of 
troubles of our own, and to many a harried relief 
official the destitute outsider seems to be the last 
straw. But a good doctor, even though he has been 
up all night, does not allow his gorge to rise just 
because an accident case squirts blood in his eye. 
Our country has been sick for a long time now, 
and everyone has had to suffer some of the con- 
sequences. It is natural that everyone’s patience 
should be wearing a bit thin, but for that very 
reason a cool judgment is all 
the more valuable. One case of 
shiftless incompetence can make 
enough trouble and take up 
enough time to seem like an end- 
less procession. Meanwhile, the 
vast army of travelers of every 
kind who seldom make any trou- 
ble can easily be lost to view. 
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This fact, that the worst cases have the highest 
visibility, no doubt colors the impression that is 
recorded in newspaper comments on the transient 
problem in various parts of the United States. 
One newspaper complains that people from 
outside are taking jobs at 50 cents a day and fore- 
ing the local workers on relief at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Another remarks that these wanderers 
won’t work in the fields, and that they carry dis- 
ease, and are apt to be dangerous radicals. Fre- 
quent editorials demand sending the transients 
back home or stopping them at the border of the 
county or the State. The common feeling is that 
the penniless stranger is an undesirable citizen and 
the less we see of him the better. On the other 
hand, the San Francisco Chronicle said of the 
dust-bowl refugees pouring into California: 
“These people are of good pio- 
neer stock—their grandparents 
followed such men as Daniel 
Boone through the Cumberland 
Gap and settled Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and later further West. 
Theirs is a history of generations 
of the soil, of decades of heart- 
breaking toil in the improvement 
and cultivation of their impover- 
ished land.’”’ As one of the mi- 
grants himself said: ‘‘Came out 
here last month and used what 
money [had gittin’ here. There’s 
no work now, but there’s oppor- 
tunity in California. I’m going 
to stay.”’ Such an attitude is, of 
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course, inconvenient for the relief office, but it is as 
American as baked beans. 

A special writer for the Columbus Dispatch 
went around to a flop house to talk with the bums 
and see who they really were. The first man had 
lost a job in a steel mill and was bumming his way 
home. The next was a steel welder, last job dish- 
washing in a hotel during a convention rush, work- 
ing his way toward Buffalo where he had friends. 
Number three was a boy of 22 who had left home 
because of a drunken father, had found he could 
not stand the pace in a lumber camp, and was going 
home. Next were a factory hand, a bus driver, and 
an auto mechanic, all unemployed and traveling in 
search of work. There was an ex-steamship cap- 
tain who had gone to the dogs after being divorced 
by his wife, and on another bed sat a locomotive 
engineer who had lost his grip after seeing his 
whole family killed in an automobile-train wreck. 
This list is a pretty fair sample of the unattached 
men who are on the road in almost any part of the 
country, according to the observations of those who 
have investigated them. 


MIGRATORY LABOR AND PIONEERS 


There are two distinct kinds of migrants. 
There is in the first place the moving labor supply 
that is always needed for picking cotton in the 
Southwest, topping sugar beets in Colorado and 
the Northwest, and harvesting fruit in Florida or 
California. Most of these workers, with their fami- 
lies, live on the road year after year, often follow- 
ing a regular course from one crop to the next. 
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With them may be classed the traveling industrial 
workers in the construction, oil, and railroad indus- 
tries, which often require large amounts of labor 
at a particular point, but only until the job is fin- 
ished. These regular lifetime migrants are poorly 
paid, but they are a necessary element in agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The second kind of migrant is the family or 
the unattached man traveling from one place to 
some other place with the intention of settling down 
as soon as possible. The displaced farmers from 
the dust bowl, for instance, and the farm workers 
displaced by mechanization travel to California 
and the Northwest looking for land where they can 
settle. These are the depression migrants—pio- 
neers in the old tradition. Only after failing to 
find any land that they can buy or rent are many 
of them forced to join the stream of regularly mi- 
grating harvest hands. The fact that these people 
are ambitious and energetic is illustrated by the 
experience of the WPA in California, In the fall 
of 1938 one district, expecting a large influx of des- 
titute migrants, set aside a special employment 
quota to care for these needy people. As it turned 
out, only one-tenth as many applied as had been 
expected. Most of the migrants had found jobs. 
In cotton picking time the average family can earn 
about $15 a month more than the father can get 
from a WPA job if they put in about three times 
as many hours of labor. Hard labor too. But most 
of the migrant families would rather do the hard 
work and get that extra $15. They turn up at the 
door of the WPA only when the season is over and 
no private work is to be found. 
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MIGRATION A NATIONAL GROWING PAIN 


In the past, whenever hard times fell upon the 
comparatively crowded sections of the East, a wave 
of young emigrants swept into the West. With 
many casualties and losses, they settled and built up 
the country. Over the short term of their migra- 
tion, perhaps they ended up poorer than they were 
before they left home, but in the long run their 
movement was the great historic readjustment that 
has given form to our Nation. 

Today, with changing technology and local de- 
pletion of mine, forest, and soil, the people must 
constantly be moving from old jobs to new. It is 
the necessary price of progress. The movement is 
not entirely from East to West. Much of it is from 
South to North, and much of it is an exchange of 
particular types of workers between the States. In 
time of depression, when people in general are los- 
ing property and savings, those who move will nat- 
urally share in these losses. Yet in the end, move- 
ment is necessary for the common good. Movement 
helps to ease the strain of local changes and to pre- 
vent the stranding of perma- 
nently blighted masses of popu- 
lation that must otherwise be 
kept on relief till doomsday. 

However inconvenient the 
movement of people seeking op- 
portunity may be, it is necessary 
to take it philosophically. These 
people are doing their small bit to 
solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. They are doing it under 
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their own steam and almost entirely at their own 
expense. Sending them home again is no answer. 
If they have any sense, and most of them are as 
bright as the average—or brighter—they may as 
well be allowed to follow their own judgment. Who 
knows better? ‘Even a fool can scratch his own 
ear better than a wise man can do it for him.” 

People must not be allowed to starve in Amer- 
ica, no matter who they are. But what to do with 
these outsiders? Can these people be made to stay 
at home, or be sent home? If they are to be kept 
from wandering, how can it be done? If not, who 
is responsible for feeding them when they threaten 
to starve in the streets? Much of the answer to 
these questions depends on who these wandering 
people are, why they are traveling, and whether 
their travel is good or bad for the public interest. 

During the years 1933-1935, when the Federal 
Government had a special transient service, it was 
possible to collect a considerable amount of infor- 
mation about the transients who applied for relief. 
Only a few of them were regular migratory work- 
ers, as the latter seldom came to the transient 
bureaus for assistance. 


FACTS ABOUT DEPRESSION PIONEERS 


It was found that most of the transients had 
a definite destination; they were not touring the 
country at Uncle Sam’s expense. Half of those 
who registered were never heard from again at any 
other place. The average number of registrations 
was only one and one-half per family. There was 
evidently nothing habit-forming in Federal tran- 
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sient aid. This fact can be explained largely by 
two characteristics of the transient families. They 
were usually going only a short distance and there- 
fore did not need to be helped again and again. 
Secondly, when they got to where they were going 
they usually stopped and settled down as they had 
intended to do when they started out. 

About 10 percent of the migrants appeared 
again and again at one point or another asking for 
help. This 10 percent represents a number of regu- 
lar migratory workers playing in hard luck, to- 
gether with miscellaneous cases of misfortune, sick- 
ness, unemployability, and the inevitable Micawbers 
to whom the Lord did not give a sense of respon- 
sibility. Taken altogether this group is a small 
fraction of the total. 

The vast majority of these homeless travelers 
are made up of native-born white Americans, 
younger than the average of the population. The 
average size of the families is only about three per- 
sons, and usually the family includes both parents. 
The educational record of the adults is higher 
than the average of the country— 
as might be expected of young, 
white, native-born citizens. <A 
large percentage of the heads of 
families are employable workers, 
mainly in skilled trades. Except 
for the drought migration of 
farmers in the West, most of the 
migrants are city workers on their 
way from one city to another. 

It is surprising to find that 
these penniless ‘vagrants’? who 
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run out of gas in front of the relief office are supe- 
rior to the run of the population. On the average, 
these workers have been out of a job only one-third 
as long as the local relief cases. If they are better- 
than-average people and have been out of work a 
comparatively short time, why do they seem to be 
typically diseased, dirty, and disreputable, and why 
are they on the road? 

First as to the dirt and their disreputable char- 
acter. The answer is simple. The only families 
that attract attention are the dirty and shiftless 
ones, or those who have had a long run of bad luck. 
The others look like any working man taking his 
wife and children for a picnic in the country. 


REASONS FOR MOVING 


As for why they are on the road, that is the 
erux of the whole matter. Most of these people are 


on the road for the same reason that kept the cov- 
ered wagons rumbling across the 


prairies for the better part of a 
century. Millions of people leave 
their homes whenever times are 
hard and jobs disappear. Out of 
those millions, the majority move 
to a cheaper house or double up 
with relatives in their own town, 
and therefore do not become tran- 
sients in the legal sense of being 
nonresidents. Most of those who 
travel away from home have a 
little money, enough to pay their 
expenses, and so they never ap- 
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pear as relief cases. But now, as in the days of the 
covered wagon, a certain proportion of the moving 
population is bound to be in trouble. That is who 
the penniless migrants are. They are depression 
pioneers—young men ‘‘going West”’ with wife and 
child, taking the risks of pioneering and some of 
them losing their last nickel in the gamble. 

More than nine-tenths of these families were 
found to be headed for some definite place. Nearly 
half of them were going to a place where they would 
find relatives who might be able to help them. The 
doubling-up of families in hard times is common. 
These cases represent doubling-up with relatives 
living at some distance. The fact that travel is 
required is an accident of location. 

In many other cases the family was traveling 
with a letter of recommendation to someone who 
might be able to supply a job. Some of the fami- 
lies had bought or inherited a farm and were on 
their way to settle on it. Others had been sent by, 
an employment office. 

All these reasons for migrat- 
ing must be recognized as sensi- 
blereasons. Withno jobat home, 
with savings rapidly disappear- 
ing, and no visible prospect of 
finding work before scraping the 
bottom of the barrel, the family 
has decided to try another place 
where family or friends may be 
able to help in getting a job. 

Out of a hundred families 


faced with unemployment and 
creeping destitution, which ones 
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would be most likely to migrate? First the young- 
est and the best educated, because they are most 
likely to have imagination and daring. Second, 
white native-born Americans are most apt to mi- 
grate because they have the American tradition of 
migration, they are most likely to have relatives 
scattered about the country, and they are perhaps 
a little less subject to ill-treatment along the road 
than are Negroes or foreigners. The fact that this 
movement of population is in the main directed to 
some definite personal destination accounts for the 
type of people who are found engaged in it. 

Here and there on the road you may find pecul- 
iar specimens who are traveling for unusual rea- 
sons. One man is “‘led by the voice of God.”” An- 
other is a petty thief ‘‘on the lam,’’ without money 
to ride with the big shots in the Pullman. Another 
is simply homesick for the mountains. Another is 
looking for the guy who stole his wife. So it is 
today, and so it has been since the day when 
Chaucer wrote of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims. These peculiar cases 
prove nothing about people in 
general, except that it takes all 
sorts to make a world. They 
should not influence our attitude 
toward the majority who are nei- 
ther neurotics nor criminals, but 
ordinary Americans, victims of 
national depression. In the vast 
majority of cases, these people 
are traveling for what they be- 
lieve to be good reasons. Their 
journey makes sense to them. 
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Perhaps they will be disappointed at the end, but 
when they decided to start out the chance seemed 
worth taking. 

Here are a couple of personal histories that 
illustrate the kind of people who turn up as tran- 
sient relief cases. The names are fictitious but the 
facts are from real life. 

Jim Slade had steady work as a carpenter in 
the steel mills in Youngstown from 1925 to 1930. 
Then he was caught in a general layoff, and 
struggled along with odd jobs for 4 years, until his 
savings ran out and the family had to ask for relief. 
Jim was restless on relief, and when he heard there 
was work at Flint, Mich., he went there to investi- 
gate. Within a month he found a job, and sent for 
his wife and three children in March 1935. In 
August he was laid off, before he had been able to 
save any money, and in September he had to apply 
at the transient bureau for relief. Jim Slade can 
hardly be considered an undesirable citizen because 
he had the gumption to find himself a job in a dis- 
tant city and then got left flat. 

George Pastor worked for 7 years in a cotton 
mill in Greenville, 8S. C. In January 1935, the mill 
began to lay off workers and cut the working week. 
The Pastors and their two children found that they 
could not live on 2 days’ work a week, and there was 
no sign that the mill would soon be back to a longer 
schedule. So they started out to make the rounds of 
the southern textile mills in search of ajob. Finally, 
in New Orleans Mr. Pastor was promised a job in 
a cotton mill as soon as it should reopen a month 
later. Before the month was up the family had run 
out ofmoney. They naturally refused to leave New 
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Orleans and lose the prospect of a job, so they had to 
go to the transient bureau for help. Would it have 
been sensible to shove this family out of town and 
order them to be on their way? 

Tn the total, it may be true that the net result 
of all this moving around is an economic loss rather 
than a gain. There are probably as many disap- 
pointments as successes. The cost of gasoline and 
the losses of breaking up even the poorest home may 
outweigh the gains. Yet there are undoubtedly 
thousands of people who, however badly off they 
may be on the road, would have been still worse off 
at home. And who is to say which Americans must 
not try to reach what seems to them to be a better 
opportunity? As one State Governor recently said 
when refusing to establish a “‘Bum Blockade’’ at 
the border: ‘‘Some of our worst crooks have come 
here in Pullmans and limousines; and some of our 
best citizens got here without a dime.’’ 


MOST STATES COME OUT EVEN 


For most of the towns and 
States of our country, the migrant 
is actually no net addition to the 
burden of relief. When the start- 
ing points and destinations of 
these travelers are marked on the 
map, it is found that most places 
are losing about as many people 
by migration as they are gaining. 
The trouble in these places is 
entirely a matter of visibility. 
When people who are about to be 
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forced on relief climb into the car and trek for some 
other hunting ground, no one knows about it. But 
when an equal number of similar people arrive to 
take their places in the relief line, they seem like a 
net addition to the taxpayers’ troubles. Unfortu- 
nately the only way to find out whether the new 
arrivals are really an unfair imposition on the local- 
ity is by statistical studies, which are bound to be 
indigestible and hard to accept. Yet facts are facts. 
People must come from somewhere. 


EQUALIZING THE BURDEN 


On the other hand, there are certain States 
that unquestionably receive more destitute mi- 
grants than they send out. The century-long drift 
to the West still goes on. The Coast States, espe- 
cially California, are the final stopping place for 
those who still think of opportunity as lying under 
the sunset. Moreover, certain climates have been 
so thoroughly advertised that people who have suf- 
fered in cold weather from lack 
of clothes and fuel are drawn to 
them in embarrassing numbers. 
The statistics prove what com- 
mon observation indicates, that 
these favored States are having 
to carry more than their fair 
share of the national relief prob- 
lem. The Nation as a whole 
is undoubtedly responsible for 
equalizing this burden, as it is 
for all forms of unbalance that 
cannot be helped by local action. 
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But while equalization is coming more and 
more to be recognized as a national responsibility, 
the need for equalization is recognized not only in 
the relief of moving populations, but also in such 
matters as schooling, conservation, and social se- 
curity. While there is a real advantage in tackling 
each problem by itself as far as possible, it is also 
necessary to keep in mind that, for the Nation, 
equalization is a general problem dealing with total 
burdens and resources. A State that needs a net 
subsidy need not get it specifically for migrants. 
If the subsidy takes the form of public works or 
aid to schools, and if the total is reasonably fair, 
there is no just cause for complaint. The problem 
of balance needs more study as a whole. Special 
troubles like an influx of destitute pilgrims are im- 
portant chiefly as painful illustrations of the fact 
that there is a problem of national economic balance. 

The laws of residence, and the natural unwill- 
ingness to give local relief except to resident appli- 
cants, may have elements of both good and harm. 
These laws allow a State or locality to be generous 
with relief and yet protect itself 
from an invasion by the unem- 
ployed from less generous locali- 
ties. Otherwise there might arise 
an evil competition in oppressing 
the poor, with the hope of driving 
them to go elsewhere, with results 
that would be unfavorable to the 
public interest and to public 
safety. 

On the other hand, if local 
relief is to be entirely closed to 
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nonresidents, it must follow that these people, hay- 
ing no other citizenship but that of the Nation, will 
be entirely a charge on the national relief services. 
It may be preferable for local relief offices to give 
help to the needy transient as well as the local resi- 
dent in need, with general equalization subsidies to 
compensate for any inequalities of burden that 
may be so caused. Whatever may be the final 
solution, the problem clearly calls for intelligent 
cooperation between the State and Federal gov- 


ernments. 


CAN MIGRATION BE CONTROLLED? 


To bring into the picture a more orderly move- 
ment of population from blighted areas to places 
where better opportunities are opening up would 
require national study and planning on a large 
scale. This country is not ready to establish a posi- 
tive control over internal migration. We have not 
enough information to justify such a control, nor 
even to publish official advice as to the most favor- 


able parts of the country for set- 
tlement by those who want to 
move. So long as the Govern- 
ment is in no position to know or 
advise about the net advantages 
of migration, it is in no position 
to interfere with people who act 
on their own judgment. 

Even if more complete infor- 
mation were available, it would 
still be highly questionable prac- 
tice to interfere with individual 
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movements. The circumstances of each family are 
peculiar, and a particular family may better its 
condition by moving against the general stream. 
The ability to move at will is one of the most vital 
elements of freedom and one that a democratic 
people should strive to preserve even at some cost. 

Even though the total result of migration by 
unemployed workers may not be an immediate gain 
in dollars to them or to the community, the conclu- 
sion appears to be that free movement is in the 
public interest. It relieves the strain of economic 
maladjustment; it keeps alive in Americans the 
sense of freedom and of being on their own. Mi- 
gration is a valuable part of our American tradi- 
tion, and even at the cost of some temporary in- 
convenience it seems that free movement among 
the people should be permitted. 


MORAL JUDGMENTS 


Poor people in need of relief are a problem 
to relief officers and a burden to the taxpayers. 
But the fact that their poverty is a problem should 
not lead us into hasty condemnation of their moral 
character. The poor people coughing along the 
highways in their rusty cars are not shiftless bums 
trying to make life hard for thrifty, self-respecting 
citizens who know enough to stay home. Most of 
them, when you come to look closely at them, are 
just the opposite. They are the individualistic 
Americans who have the courage and vitality to go 
get it. They are the ones who are not licked but 
still have hope. It is not their fault that hope is 
slim, but it is to their credit that a slim hope is 
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enough to keep them on their way. In our natural 
annoyance when some of them faint on our door- 
step, let us not forget that the initiative and courage 
that we are preaching, they are practicing. They 
are Americans in the old tradition, doing their best 
to fend for themselves. If sometimes they are 
overwhelmed by circumstances, it is not for lack of 
the pioneer spirit. In judging them, let us not 
hastily turn against the traditional standards of 
American history. 
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